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Correspondence 





Liberal Society and Catholics 


Eprtor: Re John Cogley’s provocative call 
for more participation by Catholic laymen 
“in civic and cultural secular efforts” (Am. 
7/4). Is the solution to the lack of dialog 
simply “the individual participation of in- 
dividual Catholics”? I share the author’s 
distaste for “Catholic pressure groups,” but 
there must be room for an association which 
will provide the individual Catholic layman 
with motivation and inspiration in the years 
after college. 

Pius XII often pointed up the need for 
organizations concerned with the continu- 
ing formation of the lay apostle. I am per- 
sonally convinced that the Sodality answers 
just such a need. 

Tuomas I. MONAHAN 
New York Professional Sodality 
New York, N. Y. 


Eprror: After five years as the only priest- 
student on this State university campus, 
may I add a small but fervent Amen to 
John Cogley’s address. 

Tuomas D. TERRY, S.J. 
University of California 
Davis, Calif. 


Eprror: I was deeply impressed by the 
address of John Cogley. It contains some 
timely truths which can hardly be over- 
emphasized. 
Equally valuable was the courageous 
article of Fr. Filas. It should be the basis 
of some excellent sermons. Two days ago, 
for example, I received a Fatima publica- 
tion which contained a list of books under 
the heading “How to be a saint.” In the list 
were some standard spiritual works, several 
collections of private revelations and J. Ed- 
gar Hoover’s Masters of Deceit. I think that 
our overburdened director of the FBI has 
enough to do without being made spiritual 
director to the nation. 
Joun F. Cronin, s:.s. 
Assistant Director 
Department of Social Action 
NCWC 

Washington, D. C. 


Fatima and Faith 


Epiror: Congratulations on the well- 
reasoned article by Fr. Francis L. Filas, 
S.J., “What of Lucy’s Claims?” (Am. 7/4). 
As assistant editor of a small Catholic maga- 
zine, I read many Catholic publications. 
From their pages I gather that any rumor 
about the revelations of Fatima is too often 
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quoted with awe by pious Catholics. Fr. 
Filas makes it clear that such blind cre- 
dence represents, not the official outlook 
of the Church, but a naive point of view 
that is too eager to believe anything sur- 
rounded by an aura of the supernatural. 

James M. MurpHy 
Chicago, IIl. 


Eprror: I heartily concur with Fr. Filas’s 
reservations regarding some of the predic- 
tions attributed to Sister Lucy. But your 
editorial (AM. 7/4, p. 486) seems to over- 
simplify the problem. You write: “One may 
not—in fact cannnot—make an act of divine 
faith in private revelations, even when they 
are apparently supported by miracles. Such 
revelations have no more value than the 
human testimony of the person who pro- 
fesses to receive them.” 

Two comments occur to me: 1) As I 
understand it, the majority of Catholic theo- 


vate revelations can, may and indeed must 
be accepted on divine faith by those for 
whom the message is destined. 2) Where 
there is evidence of the miraculous, one 
cannot say that the human testimony of the 
alleged recipient is the sole ground of credi- 
bility. 

AvERY DULLES, S.J. 
Georgetown University 
Washington, D. C. 


Senators vs. Strauss 


Eprror: Mary McGrory’s column (Am. 
7/4) on the Senate’s rejection of Lewis 
Strauss as Secretary of Commerce is a study 
in misunderstanding. If we conclude that 
Mr. Strauss engineered his own defeat and 
cast blame on him for doing so, then we 
are faced with the prospect of seeing ap- 
pointed to office only men who are not con- 
troversial, not competent to defend them- 
selves, unwilling to battle for their own 
principles and not brave enough to fight 
fire with fire. 

Mr. Strauss was rejected, not for “the 
insolence of office,” but because he is an 
honest and patriotic man. 


logians teach, with Suarez, de Lugo and RicHarp E. ImcrRuND 
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from the ACIES ORDINATA (Rome), November-December 1958 


CHALLENGE, A Prayer Book (liber collaboratione plurium iesuitarum composi- 
tus) — (18 X 11; pag. XII, 244) —Loyola University Press, Chicago, Ill. 
(U.S.A.) [$2.50]. 


Finis huius meritissimi libri est eminenter practicus, promovere apostolatum 
oratione imbutum (a prayerful apostolate): itaque, liber, etsi pluribus selectis 
orationibus abundet, praecipue intendit, ut per earum considerationem et recita- 
tionem lector orare discat et consequenter totam vitam spiritu orationis animare 
cupiat. A printed prayer is only a half prayer: to be a whole prayer it must be 
felt and lived. Sic lectores rite disponentur ad respondendum invitationi (chal- 
lenge) Iesu, a Pio XII repetitae (« the present time demands Catholics with- 
out fear... »). 

Medium autem ad hunc finem obtinendum videtur valde simplex: plerumque 
inducitur Deus loquens ad animam, interdum auctor exponit exercitium vel 
praxim, saepe formula precandi offertur. Ita accidit ut, qui hoc libro utitur, se 
coram Deo esse sentiat et non solum Eum secum loquentem sed etiam se audi- 
entem contempletur: nam auctor raro et quodam modo submissa tantum voce 
rem declarat. Huic autem methodi simplicitati accedit unctio, quae praesertim 
oritur ex eo quod verba Deo attributa generatim sunt verba ex S. Scriptura, 
ex communi theologorum doctrina deprompta, etsi origo tacetur. Habet praeterea 
liber aliam excellentiam: nam res ita harmonice et logice dispositae sunt, ut 
anima synthesim praecipuarum rerum nullo negotio capiat, quam profecto etiam 
initio enuntiatam (the plan of the book) invenit. 


BRIEFLY: @ good book. 


Loyola University Press, 3445 North Ashland Avenue, Chicago 13, Illinois 
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Current Comment 





1960 and All That 


Since the article “What of Lucy’s 
Claims?” by Francis L. Filas, S.J. (Am. 
7/4; see this issue On All Horizons, p. 
545), further information has become 
available concerning the prophecy of 
disaster in 1960 allegedly reported to 
Rey. Agustin Fuentes. In Coimbra, 
Portugal, where Sister Lucy lives, the 
chancery stated that the Carmelite nun 
denies having spoken to Fr. Fuentes 
about anything except the beatification 
of her two cousins, Jacinta and Fran- 
cisco. Furthermore, authorities in Rome 
state that there is no “Roman postu- 
lator” for this cause. 

The exaggerations noted by Fr. Filas 
and by our accompanying editorial did 
not begin with the Fuentes story. For 
many months now, across the country, 
a new type of overheated “devotional” 
literature has proliferated. We have 
seen a variety of leaflets, booklets, tab- 
loid-form periodicals and even TV pro- 
grams which have this common ele- 
ment: they deliberately exploit the mel- 
odramatic possibilities of a sealed let- 
ter to be opened by the Pope only in 
1960. Well-meaning but overzealous 
persons have outdone themselves in dis- 
tributing reprints of sensational articles 
appearing in obscure devotional organs. 

It may well be that the success of 
this inflammatory “religious literature” 
is an indication of the profound anxiety 
weighing down the hearts of many mil- 
lions of the faithful. The morning news- 
paper certainly provides enough ma- 
terial for worry. If that is the case, there 
are better ways of showing our trust in 
Providence and in the maternal protec- 
tion of the Mother of God than by re- 
course to offbeat religious literature. 


Cardinal on Toleration 


Following Alfredo Cardinal Ottaviani 
(Am. 6/20, p. 443-4), a second leading 
Italian prelate is slated to visit our 
shores this summer. He is Giacomo 
Cardinal Lercaro, Archbishop of Bolog- 
na, who will be the principal speak- 
er at the Liturgical Week, Notre Dame, 
at the end of August. 
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Cardinal Lercaro has a _ particular 
claim on the attention of U. S. Catholics 
for his courageous re-examination of the 
“traditional” Catholic attitude on reli- 
gious liberty. In a conference delivered 
earlier this year the archbishop argued, 
in sum, that—the Inquisition to the con- 
trary notwithstanding—the Church is a 
firm believer in the sanctity of human 
freedom when there is question of per- 
sonal belief. He denied, therefore, that 
Catholics are partisans of freedom only 
when it suits their own interests. 

Of that stumbling block which is the 
1864 Syllabus, the Bologna Cardinal 
admitted that Pius IX did not seem to 
distinguish between dogmatic toleration 
and civil toleration. But with Leo XIII, 
he said, the Church began to stress not 
simply intransigence on points of doc- 
trine but also the positive good that re- 
ligious liberty promotes: the safeguard- 
ing of the freedom of the act of faith. 

Such a line of thought has been pur- 
sued by individual theologians and can- 
onists in recent years. It is significant 
that one of the most influential leaders 
of the Church in Italy has made it his 
own and thereby given a new impulse 
to a long overdue reappraisal of the 
Church’s stand on civil liberties. 


Fresh Look at Partition 


It would have been news if Sean Le-: 


mass, the new Prime Minister of the 
Irish Republic, had announced a change 
in policy on his country’s number-one 
problem—partition. To no one’s surprise, 
Mr. Lemass’s first statement on the sub- 
ject merely echoed his predecessor, 
Eamon de Valera. Eire’s policy is still 
to maintain that Northern Ireland is de 
jure part of thé Irish Republic, not of 
the British United Kingdom, and to 
urge the unification of the two de facto 
parts of Ireland. 

Recently, however, some younger 
voices have urged acceptance of North- 
ern Ireland’s position. They grant that 
Northern Ireland’s boundaries were 
drawn precisely in order to create a sub- 
state with a Protestant and Unionist 
(for union with Britain) majority. Nev- 
ertheless, the substate exists and its ma- 


jority is passionately attached to it, 
Neither force nor exhortation can 
change that fact. 

Recognition of Northern Ireland’s de 
jure existence would have several ad- 
vantages, these critics say. The large 
Catholic minority there would no longer 
feel obliged to deny the legitimacy of 
the constitution under which, willy- 
nilly, it must live. The disappearance 
of the constitutional issue would help 
break the grip of the bigoted and reac- 
tionary Unionist party on Northern 
Irish politics. Cooperation between the 
North and the Republic on projects of 
common interest would be increased. 
The day might even come when North- 
ern Protestants, uncoerced, would view 
reunion with Ireland in a different light. 


Religious Tension in Colombia 


What does a European think of the 
religious tensions in Colombia? A Ger- 
man, formerly a Protestant but now a 
Catholic parish priest in Bogota, has 
recently given his impressions. He is 
Fr. Ricardo Struve, and he writes in 
the latest issue of Miles Christi, organ 
of the Latin American Bishops Confer- 
ence (CELAM). History and long tra- 
dition, he states, affect attitudes in a 
country traditionally unified in its faith 
(e.g., Colombia) when it is challenged 
by an aggressive new religion. 

Catholics and Protestants in his na- 
tive Germany have learned through cen- 
turies of more or less peaceable coex- 
istence to practice a mutual toleration, 
Fr. Struve writes. He has ringing praise 
for the German Protestants who offered 
the use of their churches to Catholic 
refugees from East Germany. Their gen- 
erous gesture, however, would be un- 
thinkable in Colombia, where the Prot- 
estant invasion is not only something 
quite new, but “principally the work of 
sects which are themselves intolerant 
and aggressive.” What has been made 
feasible in Germany after a long period 
of trial and error, and with a people di- 
vided almost equally between Prot- 
estants and Catholics, “here would cre- 
ate an inflammatory and unbearable 
situation of confusion and general in- 
differentism.” 

In an article earlier this year in this 
Review (“Protestants and Catholics in 
Germany,” 1/24), Fr. Avery Dulles, 
S.J., wrote of religious tensions here in 
the United States: 
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The German forms of Prot- 
estant-Catholic encounter cannot, 
of course, be bodily transplanted to 
American soil. . . . We must work 
out our own forms of encounter, 
adapted to our own traditions and 
religious situation. 

That is as true of Colombia as it is of 
the United States. Only charity and a 
sincere desire to bring about the “one 
fold” that Christ called His own can 
hasten the day of religious harmony. 


Khrushchev Attacks Religion 


Nikita Khrushchev has kept silence so 
long on the subject of religion that we 
were startled when, on the occasion of 
his recent visit to Poland, he suddenly 
assailed the Catholic faith of a couple 
of thousand miners. “I would not like to 
hurt your religious feelings,” said Mr. K. 
“But your priests promise you paradise 
in heaven. We'll offer you paradise on 
earth.” 

Mr. Khrushchev was apparently dis- 
concerted at finding that the Catholic 
faith in Poland is not weakening—in 
fact, it seems to be intensified by per- 
secution. Frontal attacks, he must have 
reasoned, will have little effect. The 
remedy? Destroy the virtue of hope: an 
old, standard procedure. Teacher tells 
the children: “Ask God for an apple.” 
Nothing happens. “Now ask Father 
Nikita for an apple!” An apple emerges 
from the desk drawer. Foxy Mr. K. The 
battle today is not for man’s faith alone. 
It is also for man’s hope. 


CIX Is Not Breakfast Food 


The decline of Latin studies in the 
United States has us wondering how 
many people there are who can still 
make anything out of Roman numerals, 
and whether, in fact, we should make a 
change in AMERICA’s masthead. 

There are two volumes of AMERICA 
a year. Thus, after 50 years, we are 
now publishing “Volume CI.” How 
many readers recognize that as “Volume 
101”? What of CIX, which we will 
reach in 1963? Will that look to most 
readers like the name of a breakfast 
food or a detergent? 

Thank heaven, there are still some 
Latin scholars left. One is young Tully 
M. Friedman, a high school student at- 
tending an experimental program at the 
University of California at Los An- 
geles. For thirty years an inscription on 
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the UCLA library has been presented 
as a quotation from Virgil, and no one 
has questioned it. But when Tully 
Friedman read it early this month, he 
said it sounded like Cicero, And he was 
right; it was from the Pro Archia. May- 
be Tully’s name gives him a special in- 
sight into the style of M. Tullius Cicero. 
At any rate, Tully can read Latin. 

The problem, of course, is that so 
many people don’t see the worthwhile- 
ness of Latin studies. Bishop John J. 
Wright of Pittsburgh recently urged 
that “Latin and Greek studies and the 
liberal arts curriculum be made ines- 
capable in the lives of gifted children in 
our schools.” 

We hope Bishop Wright’s words will 
be heeded and that there will be many 
more students like Tully Friedman. But 
editors and architects will probably go 
on wondering what in the world people 
can possibly make out of things like 
MCMLIX (1959). 


Priests for Europe 


Last fall an international meeting 
was held in Vienna on the problem of 
priestly vocations in Europe. Out of it 
came some very striking results, The 
most unusual proposal was to erect an 
international seminary in which young 
men from areas rich in vocations would 
be trained to serve in other areas where 
vocations were few or non-existent—re- 
gardless of the country. 

In the published account of the meet- 
ing, which appeared last month, there 
were reports on the situation in each 
of the countries of Western Europe and 
on the preparation being made for fu- 
ture ministry behind the Iron Curtain. 
Statistics can be boring, but in their 
own way these figures paint a vivid pic- 
ture. The picture varies widely—from 
Ireland, with one priest for 590 people, 
to Portugal, with one priest for 1,770. 
Moreover, in Ireland as many priests 
are ordained for ministry abroad as are 
ordained for ministry at home. 

Within each country the statistical 
picture changes from diocese to diocese. 
In Portugal, there is one priest for 950 
people at Braga, and one for 7,500 at 
Beja. In Spain some dioceses refuse 10 
to 50 per cent of the candidates for the 
priesthood, for economic reasons, while 
other dioceses lack priests in over half 
of their parishes. Increasing urbaniza- 
tion has been drying up the main source 


of vocations on the continent, namely, 
the rural areas. 

The proposal to erect an international 
seminary which would transcend di- 
ocesan and national boundaries is a bold 
step forward in an effort to solve a dif- 
ficult and complex problem. 


Wages of the Poor 


The wage-and-hour bill approved on 
July 10 by a Senate Labor subcommittee 
represents a compromise between the 
original proposals of Sen. John F. Ken- 
nedy and the Administration’s much 
more limited program. The differences 
between the two approaches touch not 
only the extent of coverage under the 
Fair Labor Standards Act, but also the 
minimum-wage level and the provision 
for time-and-one-half for hours worked 
in a week beyond 40. Senator Kennedy 
wanted to bring in an additional 7.5 mil- 
lion workers and raise the legal mini- 
mum wage immediately from $1 to 
$1.25 an hour. The Administration op- 
posed any increase in the minimum 
wage and was willing to extend cover- 
age only to an additional 2 million 
workers, most of whom are already re- 
ceiving $1 an hour. 

For the 24 million workers already 
covered by the law, the compromise bill 
provides a two-stage approach to the 
$1.25 minimum. Ninety days after en- 
actment of the bill, the legal minimum 
would rise to $1.15. A year later it 
would be raised to $1.25. An additional 
7.5 million workers would be covered, 
but these would reach the $1.25-mini- 
mum only after a four-year progression. 
The overtime penalty would also be 
imposed gradually. These provisions 
are thought to answer Administration 
objections that many low-wage employ- 
ers would be unable to meet overtime 
requirements and a $1.25 minimum 
without serious difficulty. 

The revised bill represents a con- 
scientious effort to help the lowest-paid 
workers in interstate commerce. It is re- 
grettable that the Administration can- 
not see its way to join in pushing it. 


A.M.A. on Group Medicine 


Delegates to the American Medical 
Association’s convention, held last 
month at Atlantic City, reversed a his- 
toric stand. Some 15,000 of the nation’s 
doctors paid the traditional visit to the 
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Steel Pier and consumed their share of 
shore dinners. But they also approved 
for the first time cooperation in closed- 
panel medical-care plans. 

Such plans, which now protect over 
5.5 million people, provide prepaid care 
to members so long as they select doc- 
tors approved by the plan. Advocates 
of group medicine, labor unions in many 
instances, argued that the system offers 
wider coverage, at lower costs and with 
less unnecessary hospitalization, than 
the A.M.A.-approved Blue Cross and 


Blue Shield plans. Yet medical spokes- 
men opposed it as an undue limitation 
of the individual’s freedom to choose a 
physician and a violation of the relation 
between doctor and patient. 

Now, after five years of study by a 
special committee, the association con- 
cludes that participation in group medi- 
cine is not unethical. Doctors who de- 
vote their services to closed-panel pro- 
grams need no longer fear professional 
and social ostracism. 

With physicians now more readily 


available, the present total of 200 group 
plans will increase. As a result of the 
A.M.A. decision, popular pressure will 
very likely also force an extension of the 
coverage presently furnished under oth. 
er voluntary health-insurance programs, 
The growth of all insurance programs, 
moreover, will demand greater restraint 
on the part of medical men in recom- 
mending hospitalization of insured pa- 
tients. Practice under group medicine 
calls for the highest professional and 
ethical standards. 











I MiD-JULY, Washingtonians expect to swelter 
through a run of steamy days. This year, pub- 
lic hearings before the House Ways and Means 
Committee offered a welcome distraction from 
the weather. Up for consideration was the con- 
troversial topic of medical and hospitalization in- 
surance for the aged. Specifically, the committee 
had before it H.R. 4700, a proposal by Rep. Aime 
J. Forand (D., R. I.) to provide hospital and 
nursing-home care for the 16.2 million people on 
the Old Age Survivors and Disability Insurance 
rolls. 

Both sides to the controversy have long agreed 
that health care for the aged merits national at- 
tention. Health costs, particularly for hospital 
care, soared during the past decade. Over the 
same period the proportion of older persons like- 
wise rose. Today 15.3 million Americans are over 
65 years of age. The number who have reached 
the age of eligibility for old age benefits (65 for 
men and 62 for women) will swell by one million 
every three years. And it is this group whose 
health problems grow at the precise time when 
their income becomes fixed or declines. 

Though all agree on the importance of the 
problem, opinions vary on the best way to meet 
it. Can voluntary health insurance programs do 
the job? Or must public insurance guarantee hos- 
pital care for the aged? 

Critics of a Federal program, with the Ameri- 
can Medical Association at their head, argue 
against it on several counts. 
p> There is no need for Federal action. The num- 
ber covered by voluntary hospital insurance has 
mounted from 25 per cent of those aged 65 and 
over in 1952 to more than 40 per cent of that 
“ge group at present. An estimated 70 per cent of 
OASDI beneficiaries will have some form of 
health insurance by 1965. 
pA compulsory Federal program would effec- 
tively undercut existing voluntary insurance plans. 
p> Fospital insurance for the aged is merely the 
“thin edge of the blade.” Acceptance of this lim- 
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ited proposal would create pressure to insure the 
aged against other health expenses and to extend 
similar benefits to others, particularly to workers 
and their dependents. 

pA Federal plan is impracticable, since it is so 
difficult to estimate future medical costs. 

pSuch a plan is undesirable because it would 
lessen individual responsibility and invade the 
private realm of patient-physician relations. 

In support of a Federal insurance program, la- 
bor organizations and other interested parties ad- 
vance the following points: 

The aged constitute a special high-risk, high- 
cost group so far as hospital insurance goes. To 
include them under a general plan makes it 
hard to provide voluntary insurance at acceptable 
rates. Coverage of the aged under a Federal plan, 
on the other hand, would encourage the growth 
of voluntary plans for other groups by keeping 
down costs. 

pA public plan for the aged would insure them 
against a greater variety of expenses, over a 
longer period, than voluntary plans undertake to 
cover. 

Since present OASDI records list 70 per cent 
of all people aged 65 and over, costs of adminis- 
tering a health insurance program through the 
social security mechanism would be relatively low. 
p> Under the proposed plan, estimates call for a 
social security tax-increase of one-fourth of 1 per 
cent for workers and employers and three-eighths 
of 1 per cent for the self-employed. In return, 
the three out of five persons 65 and over whose 
money incomes average less than $1,000 would 
receive high-quality hospital care costing a total 
of $1 billion. 

The committee’s hearings opened with little 
more chance of settling the health-insurance con- 
troversy than of altering Washington’s tempera- 
ture-humidity index. They did serve, however, to 
air a subject of broad public interest. Further ac- 
tion on the Forand bill is unlikely in the present 
session of Congress. But a helpful framework for 
future discussion of health insurance has been 
erected. Donap R. Campion 
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Washington Front 


Onward and Upward With the Arts 


erE in Washington, things seem to be looking up 
H for the finer things in life. Has Boris Pasternak, 
by his sufferings at the hands of his Government, pur- 
chased for U.S. artists a measure of tolerance for non- 
conformity? In any case, the way the officials respon- 
sible have treated the matter of the American art 
works dispatched to the Moscow Fair constitutes, by 
past standards, a thumping triumph for freedom of the 
arts. 

In the first place, with rare temerity, the officials 
charged with sending representative paintings and 
sculptures to the fair explicitly instructed the four- 
man jury to make their choices “on artistic merit 
alone” and without regard to political considerations. 
When the selection was made public, Rep. Francis E. 
Walter (D., Penn.), chairman of the House Un-Amer- 
ican Activities Committee, fell on the list with angry 
cries. In a speech on the House floor, he reported that 
some two-thirds of the painters selected had “signifi- 
cant records of Communist affiliations.” Jaded locals 
settled down to await the familiar spectacle of the re- 
call of the offending art works. 

But it never happened, or it least it hasn’t up to now. 

Chairman Walter seemed alone in his indignation. 
Several voices in the Senate, instead of joining in his 
hue and cry, recalled the Pasternak case. At a 


On All Horizons 


hearing, Mr. Walter renewed his charges and said that 
his outrage was shared by Mr. and Mrs. America 
throughout the land. Only a few, however, showed up 
in the huge Caucus Room he had reserved to air the 
affair. 

The significant thing was that at the same time 
he was taking testimony that the exported canvases 
were “meaningless scribbles,” the President was hold- 
ing a press conference at which the matter was raised. 
The President was obviously not terribly happy about 
some of the artists’ satiric and abstract interpreta- 
tions of American life. But he said he did not propose 
to become a censor, and at that sentence the officials 
of the United States Information Agency and the Com- 
merce Department dug in. To appease the wrath of 
the House Committee, they announced the addition 
of several score of masterworks by artists who may 
have been artistically or even politically controversial 
in their day but who have long since achieved the 
privileged sanctuary of the museum. Most everyone 
was charmed by the solution by dilution. Everyone, 
of course, except Chairman Walter, who continued 
to protest. At his initial press conference, Secretary 
of State Herter, who had been invited by Rep. Walter 
to screen the art works and remove those not in the 
best interests of the United States, smiled gently, said 
he agreed with the President and that he felt less 
qualified than anyone to be an art critic. 

In the light of past history, the conduct of this in- 
cident showed a disposition to let artists take care of 
their own business. This sent a thrill of hope through- 
out the Washington community. Mary McGrory 


ership of Paul-Emile Cardinal Léger, 
will be conducted in the 257 parishes 
and missions of the area, as well as to 
groups from religious institutions, the 





CFM IN COUNCIL. Informative and 


tion Conference dedicated to the pre- 


armed services, the civil service and 
labor organizations. Five hundred 





inspirational talks by important 
speakers, 14 seminars, 13 panels and 
eight workshops will comprise the 11th 
annual convention of the Christian 
Family Movement to meet at Notre 
Dame, Ind., Aug. 28-30. For registra- 
tion blanks (separate forms for couples, 
priests and seminarians) write CFM at 
100 W. Monroe St., Room 2010, Chi- 
cago 3, Ill. 


TO CENTRAL AMERICA. In re- 
sponse to pleadings by the Holy See, 
Most Rev. Bernard J. Topel, Bishop of 
Spokane, has released two of his priests 
for mission work in Guatemala. 


BREISSUED ON DEMAND. Back 
numbers (1954-1958) of Sister Forma- 
tion Bulletin, organ of the Sister Forma- 
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service and in-service formation of re- 
ligious Sisters, are now available in a 
single bound volume from the Mar- 
quette U. Press, Milwaukee 3, Wis. 
($5). 


FATIMA CRITIQUE. Single re- 
prints of the article “What of Lucy’s 
Claims?” by Francis L. Filas, S.J. (Am. 
7/4), may be had gratis by sending a 
self-addressed stamped envelope to the 
author, care of Reprint, Loyola Univer- 
sity, Chicago 26, Ill. Quantity orders 
accepted at one cent per copy. 


B YEAR OF GRACE IN CANADA. 
Perhaps unprecedented in North Amer- 
ica is the massive mission to take place 
in Montreal during Lent next year. The 
Great Mission of 1960, under the lead- 


priests will conduct the exercises. 


BSECOND CALL. Reservations for 
the 1959 Liturgical Week, convening 
this year at the University of Notre 
Dame, Aug. 23-26, are being received 
at the Week’s office, 518 West 28th 
Place, Chicago 16, II]. Giacomo Cardi- 
nal Lercaro will be the principal speak- 
er. 


pTO PRAY WITH THE CHURCH. 
A compact book consisting of shortened 
and simplified translations from the 
Roman Breviary, prepared by Hilde- 
brand Fleischmann, O.S.B., for the use 
of the laity as well as for religious, is 
now on the market with the title The 
Divine Office (Herder and Herder. 
Leatherette $5.25; leather $6). R.A.G. 
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Editorials 





Frustrated Democrats 


A’ THE FIRST session of the Democratic-dominated 
86th Congress moves to an angry close, it’s hard 
to realize that only seven months ago Lyndon Johnson 
and Sam Rayburn moved triumphantly on Capitol 
Hill at the head of victorious legions. In the smashing 
November electoral victory, the Senate Majority 
Leader and the Speaker of the House read a popular 
mandate to seize leadership from the faltering hands 
of the lame-duck President in the White House. So 
confident were the Democratic hosts that Mr. John- 
son, as if scornful of the White House, issued his own 
“state of the union” message two days before the 
official Presidential message was due on Capitol Hill. 

Today Senator Johnson and Speaker Rayburn are 
frustrated men. Their followers are divided, and 
sounds of rebellion can be heard in the ranks. There 
is a firm hand on the legislative machinery, but it is 
a hand that reaches all the way from 1600 Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue to Capitol Hill. The lame-duck Presi- 
dent has canceled out the balloting of last November. 
So far as a new, dynamic legislative program goes, the 
elections might just as well never have been held. 

What lies behind this astonishing change in politi- 
cal fortunes? 

First of all, there is the famed Eisenhower luck. 
When the President demanded a balanced budget last 
January, scarcely anyone took him seriously. The ex- 
perts said that his spending estimates were too low 
and his revenue guesses too high. But the experts 
didn’t foresee the speed and extent of the rebound 
from the recession. They were right about the spend- 
ing estimates, which have been revised upward; but 
about the revenue estimates they couldn't have been 
more wrong. Now a balanced budget is being taken 
more or less for granted. 

The robust recovery from the recession worked to 
the President's advantage in another way also. It 


blunted the appeal of all the antirecessionary measures 
the Democrats had outlined to the electorate last No- 
vember. Today they resemble firemen arriving at 
the scene with all their paraphernalia and finding the 
blaze already under control. 

The second reason for the shift in the Washington 
climate is the startling change in the public reaction 
to the inflation issue. Last fall when the President 
campaigned against big spenders, the public responded 
by giving the Democrats top-heavy majorities in Con- 
gress. Today the President's strictures are getting a 
favorable response. Congressional mail is heavy with 
exhortations to balance the budget, or else. 

A third reason for the deflation of Democratic hopes 
is the effective functioning of the old Southern Demo- 
crat-Conservative Republican coalition. The coalition 
is only a minority of Congress, but it’s a big enough 
minority to prevent the two-thirds majority vote re- 
quired to override a Presidential veto. Rather than 
pass legislation that the President would certainly 
veto, the Democratic leadership has elected to tailor 
bills to White House specifications. Since the Presi- 
dent is mostly intent on a holding operation, this 
doesn’t make for a very exciting legislative session. 

In these circumstances, to raise the question of the 
record of the 86th Congress is to tread on delicate 
ground. Senator Johnson thinks that his policy of 
accommodation to Presidential power has merited 
public approval. As all readers of the daily press know, 
however, the national Democratic chairman, Paul M. 
Butler, disagrees with him. Where the truth lies is 
hard to say. What can be said, though, is that if Con- 
gress adjourns without passing sound bills on foreign 
aid, civil rights, labor reform and minimum wages, 
regardless of their fate at the White House, the first 
session of the 86th will go down in history as relatively 
undistinguished. 


Soviet-Bloc Economic Aid 


FTER the death of Stalin in 1953, the Soviet bloc 
broke out of its self-imposed economic isolationism 
and embarked on a program of aid, trade and technical 
assistance to the underdeveloped countries of Asia. By 
U. S. standards the Soviets are still feeling their way 
in the field of economic aid. Yet, as Waldemar A. Niel- 
son and Zoran S. Hodjera point out in the May issue 
of Annals, the journal of the American Academy of 
Political and Social Science, the Soviet venture into 
what was formerly a Western preserve forecasts a pos- 
sible world-wide economic offensive. If pressed relent- 
lessly, it could add a new dimension to the Cold War. 
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Over the past six years Soviet aid to underdeveloped 
countries has steadily increased. A recent State Depart- 
ment brochure puts the total of Soviet foreign economic 
aid at $2.4 billion since 1954. Last year, the Annals 
article points out, the Soviet bloc extended $601 million 
in new credits and grants for industrial equipment and 
technical assistance in Asia and Africa. Soviet-bloc 
credits, it must be remembered, are for a period of 
twelve years and bear an interest rate of two and a 
half per cent, which is considerably lower than that 
charged by the World Bank or the U. S. Export-Import 
Bank. Trade has expanded in parallel lines. Soviet 
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agreements with non-Communist countries increased 
from 149 with 28 countries in 1957 to 177 with 31 
countries at the end of 1958. 

The export of scientific and technical “know-how” 
plays an increasingly important role in Soviet planning. 
In the latter half of 1957, there were 1,585 Communist- 
bloc technicians working on assignments outside the 
Soviet sphere. In the last six months of 1958, their 
number rose to 2,800. The majority of these Soviet 
“envoys have been strategically located in such key 
areas as Egypt, Syria, Yemen, India and Indonesia. 

Complementing technical assistance is a student- 
training program whereby nationals from underdevel- 
oped countries are taught in Soviet-bloc schools. For- 
eign students in the Soviet Union in 1958 totaled 15,000 
or a little more than one-third of the 43,391 foreign 
students in the United States during the same period. 

Opponents of the U. S. foreign-aid program have 
labeled the publication of such statistics as “scare” 
propaganda, designed to coax as much money as pos- 
sible out of a reluctant Congress. They point out that 
Soviet expenditures in the field of foreign aid are still 
far below those of the United States and that it is 
crying “Wolf!” to talk of a mammoth Soviet-inspired 
economic war. At the moment that may be true. The 


point is, however, that the Soviets are in the field; 
they are showing no inclination to bow out; they are 
steadily increasing their economic-aid programs in 
Asia and even in Latin America. Five years from now 
their contribution to the development of Asia and 
Africa may not seem as insignificant as it is today. 

Moreover, such critics also tend to ignore the psy- 
chological impact of Soviet aid. It costs little to send 
technicians abroad. But the return measured in terms 
of propaganda has far outstripped Soviet expenditures. 
As the Nielson-Hodjera article warns: 


Their programs are spreading consciousness of 
Soviet strength and capability, familiarity with 
bloc equipment and use of the ruble as interna- 
tional currency. Technicians trained in bloc coun- 
tries are returning home each year having acquired 
in addition to skills a new ideological perspective. 
Bloc-financed industrial projects . . . have given 
local Communist party organizations new talking 
points, new encouragement, new prestige. 

The Soviet-bloc countries have discovered that eco- 
nomic aid can be an effective arm of foreign policy. 
This is what should “scare” the West into developing 
a more effective program of its own—not the relative 
size of the Soviet investment. 


The Censorship of Ignorance 


AN Lacy, managing director of the American Book 

Publishers Council and staff associate of the Na- 
tional Book Committee, is a gentleman with whom we 
have, from time to time, crossed friendly foils on the 
subject of censorship of the printed word. He holds 
for much less censorship than we might feel desirable 
or feasible, but his opposing views have always, as be- 
fits public debate in a democracy, been propounded 
with temperance, honesty and gentlemanliness. 

In the Winter-Spring Quarterly (1959) of the Na- 
tional Book Committee, Mr. Lacy opens up an aspect 
of the question of censorship that deserves the thought- 
ful attention of all who are concerned about the status 
of books in American culture. 

Mr. Lacy’s strongly stated position is that there is a 
censorship far more dangerous to American civic health 
than the efforts of local or State governments or of var- 
ious citizens’ committees to curb questionable litera- 
ture. It is what he calls the “censorship of ignorance.” 
Wide dissemination of serious reading material is es- 
sential if the electorate of this country is to exercise 
intelligently the freedom of thought and discussion nec- 
essary to keep a democracy in running order. Freedom 
to read, then, is of the essence; but a man is not truly 
free to read unless he has ready access to an adequate 
body of books, magazines and newspapers which dis- 
cuss the problems upon which he must make decisions. 

Why is this true? Mr. Lacy sums it up thus: 


Barring a few college towns, you have to hunt 
far and wide to find a city of less than 50,000 in 
the United States with a really good library or 
bookstore. . . . Take a really important book, a 
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good, solid, thoughtful book on any of the great 
economic or political or foreign-policy issues on 
which our whole future depends. The odds will be 
that in three-fourths of the counties of the United 
States there is not now and never has been a copy 
of that particular book in any bookstore or library; 
that it has never been reviewed or mentioned in 
a newspaper published there; it has probably not 
been mentioned on any radio or TV program heard 
there, or reviewed in any magazine subscribed to 
by more than a handful of people who live in these 
counties. This is the true censorship that really re- 
stricts the freedom of information in the United 
States. 


Mr. Lacy then goes on to consider the plight of the 
reader who lives in a one-newspaper town. How is such 
a reader to get intelligent, instructive and really in- 
formative discussion of topics that are of vital national 
and international importance? Unless such a paper car- 
ries varied syndicated features, the reader will quite 
likely get just what the local editor thinks is worthy of 
calling to his attention. 

The American Civil Liberties Union and the Book 
Publishers Council are interested in combatting all 
forms of overt censorship. We feel they would do more 
good for the cultural betterment of the United States if 
they were less worried about the activities of “pressure 
groups” and more zealous to follow the admirable lead 
given by Dan Lacy. Let them raise cry after cry over 
the lamentable estate of public information in this 
country. For if we continue to remain ignorant of just 
how ignorant we are, there is little hope of remedy in 
the offing. 
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Fifty Million Frenchmen 


James R. Berry 


to be in a dilemma. Can her civilization survive 

in its present form? Perhaps, but since France’s 
civilization comes from the culture of her people, it must 
be the people that change first. The innumerable crises 
that confront France today and those that have con- 
fronted her in the past have been no doubt partly due 
to uncontrollable circumstances. But the French char- 
acter has complicated what in other countries were ac- 
ceptable and successful solutions of colonial difficulties, 
internal political and economic problems and foreign 
relations. Only France seems to be plagued by so fre- 
quent crises, bitter internal strife, a disastrous war (she 
is entering her fifth year of the Algerian war), sudden 
devaluations of her money and, recently, even rule by 
decree. 

But what must change? All of France’s social, eco- 
nomic and political institutions and the mechanics of 
these institutions are so tied up with the French char- 
acter that any understanding of them must begin with 
the Frenchman. Why does that nation of logical, intel- 
ligent and highly trained citizens have an archaic and 
complicated political system that has toppled 25 gov- 
ernments in a few years? France inspired a great deal 
of our Constitution’s philosophy and democratic proc- 
esses—and yet in 1958 she found herself living under 
decree of an army general. She invented the slogan 
“Liberty, Equality, Fraternity’—but forgot to provide 
herself with a habeas corpus act. This country that 
prides herself on intellectual liberty and individual 
freedom condemns those who refuse military service for 
reasons of conscience to a decade or so in prison. She 
is one of Europe's richest countries, yet she piles taxes 
upon taxes to finance her exhausted treasuries and de- 
valuates her currency to bolster international trade. Her 
housing situation, especially in Paris, is unbelievably 
tragic and yet construction is slow, inefficient, expen- 
sive and, above all, too infrequent. 


O: AGAIN the “country of contradictions” seems 


WHAT MAKES A FRENCHMAN? 


French society largely reflects the culture of the in- 
dividual Frenchman. The apparent contradiction be- 
tween his undoubted powers of logic and his practical 
anarchy, his brilliant inventions and limited applica- 





Mr. Berry, who returned to this country last September 
after three years of study at the Sorbonne, is the author 
of “Moroccan Dilemma” (A. 8/8/58). 
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tions, his individualistic genius and weak teamwork can 
be understood only by understanding the forces that 
shape the individual. 

A Frenchman gains respect for himself as an indi- 
vidual at an early age. From eight in the morning until 
four in the afternoon he is encouraged to interpret, 
judge, criticize and comment on the men of letters and 
philosophers of his and other countries. His high school 
courses have a content and depth that would stagger a 
collegian in the United States. All students, including 
those in technical schools, take several philosophy 
courses in their high school years. A French pupil's 
day is filled with intense classroom work. At the age of 
eight, for example, he has each day, in addition to 
seven hours of class, another three or four hours of 
study at home. The purpose of French education is to 
form an intellectually complete man, not a useful mem- 
ber of society. Clubs, dates, dances, sports and the other 
social activities found in the American high school are 
unknown at the equivalent lycée level and minimized 
when he reaches a university. As far as the French edu- 
cational system is concerned, a student is only an in- 
tellect that must be disciplined, trained, deepened and 
formed into an instrument capable of judging, discern- 
ing and comprehending. 

At the end of high school the French pupil has been 
trained to make and respect his judgments, to form 
opinions and defend them against the rebuttals of his 
friends and opponents. He is a person used to compe- 
tition for prizes for the best class essays, he is familiar 
with hard, diligent research and, finally, he has ac- 
quired the habit of abstracting the things he sees about 
him. On the other hand, he has not been accustomed 
to teamwork, cooperation with others or teacher-stu- 
dent fraternization. The school accepts no responsibil- 
ity for the social life of the student. This has been rele- 
gated to the family. 

At first glance Americans consider the French habit 
of making fine distinctions picayune. This is because 
we have been taught in a thousand subtle ways to 
recognize the usefulness of a thing and disregard its 
nature. The French culture assumes that no two things 
are exactly alike and just as many influences play on 
the Frenchman to see and abstract the differences be- 
tween things as on the American to find a use for it. 
The Frenchman is trained by school and culture to dis- 
tinguish the subtle differences in things, relations and 
attitudes. The habit of seeing or perceiving differences 
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plays its role in all parts of his life, from appreciating 
works of art or choosing a wardrobe to noticing slight 
physical discomforts or pleasures. 

A visitor to France is often amused by what at first 
appears to be the hypochondriac character of the French. 
If you ask a friend how he is, you are likely to be told 
that his stomach is upset, his liver not functioning well 
or that he has a headache. He is not complaining about 
his miseries but explaining them. French society admits 
that the human body can be annoyed by such mundane 
organs as the stomach or liver. In the United States we 
suppress all symptoms of disability for fear of being 
considered weak. The French know down to the last 
detail their tastes and their feelings; they are aware of 
even minor changes. What is more important, they 
know why they feel as they do. 

If finesse is one aspect of the French culture, there 
is another which is unavoidably tied to it. A French- 
man’s individualistic training has given him so much 
confidence in his own intellect that he seldom ques- 
tions his convictions, which are always very forceful. 
Opponents are always wrong, hence compromise is 
unthinkable. He will never admit that an inferior so- 
lution (one that differs from his own) can be better 
than no solution at all. 

POWER OF CUSTOM 

France’s formula for preserving social order in the 
face of intransigent positions is tradition. The institu- 
tion of “acquired rights” leaves a Frenchman intellec- 
tually free and as original as he wishes to be, but 
guarantees with an ominous weight that the social sys- 
tem shall remain stable and unchanging. An acquired 
right is simply a secure niche someone has inherited 
or acquired bit by bit through patient work and wait- 
ing and which is so entangled with the acquired rights 
of others that removal of one would shake and threaten 
all the others. A prime example of tradition at work 
is the marketplace of Paris. 

Les Halles is the breadbasket of France. Every day 
food comes in to the heart of Paris from all over the 
country, starting from ten in the evening, to be un- 
packed, sold, repacked, loaded, transported again, un- 
loaded and sold once more. Storage space is inadequate 
and in the summer one-quarter of the food is lost 
through spoilage. After the food has been transported, 
sold through three or four middlemen and retrans- 
ported, it sometimes arrives for final sale only a hun- 
dred or so miles from where it started out. The price 
paid is low to the farmer and high to the consumer. 
Les Halles has no main street leading to it and since 
it is located in the heart of an overcrowded capital, the 


congestion of big trucks ties up traffic for blocks around. 


Why does this archaic system, inaugurated at the 
time of Napoleon the Third, still survive? The answer 
is that every square foot of space in Les Halles has an 
undisputed owner who performs a function that he in- 
herited or bought and which he relies on for his se- 
curity. Truckers from all over France know at exactly 
what corner they will unload and whom they will sell 
their goods to. Buyers know exactly what to expect 
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from the provinces and where they have to ship it, 
just as they did the year before and the year before 
that. The owners of the numberless small concessions 
know what box will go at what square foot just as their 
fathers knew before them. The system at Les Halles 
is so complex and intricate that just a few changes of 
position in a crate would be an invasion of another’s 
territory and spark off an endless chain reaction of 
disorders in the smooth but inefficient flow of food 
throughout France. 

But Les Halles has resisted every attempt to mod- 
ernize it. By calling a strike and blocking the flow of 
food it could topple any Government that dared to 
force a modernization. Les Halles, like all the other 
examples of acquired rights (the civil servants of 
France are another example), is not interested in ef- 
ficiency but in stability. And if the complex, interwoven 
network of acquired rights is perfectly stable, it is also 
perfectly static. This is France’s main problem. 

The average Frenchman considers stability his 
natural right and considers it a Government function to 
guarantee that right. The Government must never rule, 
only administer. The Government is blandly expected to 
support archaic, inefficient systems as its natural duty, 
A Frenchman identifies his ideals with France—which 
might be laudable if he didn’t let his acquired rights 
influence his ideals. Since the Government has the privi- 
lege of administering, it is expected to respect his ideals, 
which are usually his interests. 

To a French person, a “right” does not mean a civil 
right, but an acquired right which he himself as an in- 
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dividual made, earned or inherited. One is free to do as 
he wishes in France with as little inhibition and as 
much enthusiasm as possible. He will be ignored and 
not the least bit hampered. This is the aspect of France 
which makes the Left Bank appeal to so many hun- 
dreds of Americans. But if one infringes or appears to 
seriously threaten the “rights” of others, a slow, ponder- 
ous and indifferent machine of state authority will bear 
mercilessly down upon him with a complexity of forms, 
processes, investigations and interviews that have ac- 
cumulated since Napoleon’s time. No procedure is elimi- 
nated, even if now useless, because the person who 
depends on the procedure for his job considers it his 
acquired right and exclusive domain. 

When an American walks through the streets of Paris, 
he is surprised at the proliferation of stores. The sur- 
prise often turns to annoyance if he has to do any shop- 
ping, for each store is so specialized that he seldom 
finds one which has more than two items he wants. 
Shopping may be fun for a tourist but for the French 
housewife it is a social affair and a small adventure. 
(Since the French prefer fresh food and refrigerators 
are so expensive, she normally shops twice a day.) If a 
woman wanted to buy eggs, meat, bread, fruit and 
vegetables, lard and, finally, salt, she would have to go 
to six different shops and wait on six different lines. 
This specialization is guaranteed not only by law but, 
more important, by tradition. 

Specialization has other expressions in the French 
culture. When a friend of mine wished to have spark 
plugs changed in his car, he thought I was joking when 
I suggested that he do it himself. A Frenchman, if he is 
not in a manual trade, is incompetent to use a screw- 
driver. French friends of mine who had spent some time 
in the United States were most surprised at the Ameri- 
can couples who built many things for their homes and 
who painted and decorated them themselves. A French 
person is not a jack-of-all-trades as his American 
counterpart usually is. He is master of one and one 
alone. A book publisher once told me that for him to 
own a bookstore would be impossible. There was no 
law against it but he would have been ostracized for 
guarding two means of security for himself and threat- 
ening the middle man’s traditional right to sell from 
the publisher to the bookstore. 

The reason why specialization is a part of French 
mentality is simple. Because competition is so keen, any 
effort directed toward securing an acquired right must 
be concentrated on a small area. This cultural habit of 
specialization is complemented by the education a 
Frenchman receives and has other and more dire con- 
sequences in the political field. Because he tries to see 
ideas in their separate purity, the Frenchman thinks it 
perfectly natural that every person perform one sep- 
arate and distinct function. Just as he doesn’t want to 
synthesize or blend ideas but to see the relation be- 
tween them, his everyday acts and applications follow 
the same principle. In the realm of politics several po- 
litical parties are bred from differences of principle or 
interest which in the United States would be insignifi- 
cant. But small differences mean a lot to a person 
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trained to be sensitive to them and whose acquired 
right can be shaken and lost through slight movement, 
The longer a political party exists, the more danger 
there is that it will split into factions because constant 
cooperation will reveal the minute differences that were 
eclipsed at first by the general and universally agreed 
on needs and policy of the party. In this way parties 
have split and rendered the Government even more im- 
potent. The more factions there are in the Government, 
the more general, and hence weaker, must the Govern. 
ment’s policy be. 


PUBLIC OPINION AND COMPROMISE 


One would imagine that the general public has little 
immediate influence on the Government except through 
its representatives. This is not so. When, through Gov- 
ernment inaction or impotence, a serious injustice affect- 
ing the immediate needs of the people is not corrected 
or an unpopular policy is adopted, the people have a 
powerful weapon in their hands. They can strike, 
demonstrate or riot. And they do all three. In May, 
1957, the Government raised the price of a meal in the 
student restaurants a few cents. This slight raise meant 
a great deal to a French student who might have to 
live on $45 a month. The next day the student associa- 
tion called a demonstration. Two days after the raise 
thousands of students marched up Boulevard Saint 
Michel. When the police tried to break up the demon- 
stration, there ensued one of the bloodiest clashes I’ve 
seen in Paris. Whether the Minister of Finance was 
waiting for popular support to cancel the raise or 
whether the students by their demonstration coerced 
the Government, I don’t know. In any case the regular 
prices were resumed a few days later. Such demon- 
strations are the usual and most dramatic methods by 
which special interests force the Government to act. 

France now faces several far more unpleasant dilem- 
mas. She is being forced to move in a new direction by 
the stimulus of the Algerian war. This war, now in its 
fifth year, is exhausting the national health of France, 
costing lives and money which are sorely needed for 
domestic improvement and vitiating the relations be- 
tween two peoples. Circumstances are moving rapidly 
in France and one can prophesy that Algeria will be 
the symbol and the issue around which new methods of 
action and stability will have to be created. 

France can remain immobile, keeping her traditional 
system of security. This would amount to national 
suicide and everybody in France knows this. She could 
become even more intransigent and demand her tradi- 
tional rights with a louder voice and a stronger army. 
I have found many advocates of this position among 
the French and they are well represented in the Gov- 
ernment. The other alternative is for France’s French- 
men to compromise, to admit that there is no “best” 
solution. But this is something which would be foreign 
and even abhorrent to them. Social stability would 
have to shift from the static, secure and inanimate 
tradition of acquired rights to the more flexible, per- 
haps less stable but certainly more dynamic system of 
common action through compromise. 
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E HEAR a great deal about “liberals” and “con- 
W worse in Congress. Naturally we think 

of these legislators in terms of what they 
stand for. But a glance at the political map suggests 
that it is just as important to ask, Where do they come 
from? “Liberals” and “conservatives” represent geo- 
graphical areas and the dominant interests of these 
areas as much as they represent social philosophies. 

The accompanying map indicates the States from 
which the “conservative” vote has been cast in the 
current session of the U. S. Senate. This survey covers 
a sample of five motions voted on this year in that 
chamber. The “conservative” votes include the follow- 
ing: 1) on March 25 against a three-months’ extension 
of temporary unemployment benefits; 2) on April 21 
for dropping from the Kennedy-Ervin labor bill a sec- 
tion containing pro-labor changes in the Taft-Hartley 
Act; 3) on April 24 for an amendment of the same 
bill for the purpose of outlawing secondary boycotts; 
4) on June 22 against the Omnibus Housing bill 
(vetoed by the President on July 7); and 5) on June 25 
against the repeal of a clause reducing the tax on in- 
come from corporation dividends. I do not say that 
these votes were either right or wrong, but only that 
people generally would consider them “conservative.” 

Since each State has two Senators, the maximum vote 


right-to-work laws except four (Del., Ky., Md., N. H.), 
and these four States are the ones most adjacent to the 
industrial Northeast. 

What you have read so far is simply a statement of 
certain facts. From here on take warning: I am going 
to indulge in some speculation on the facts. 

Why does “conservatism” find its stronghold in these 
States? One thing that strikes me is that the “conserva- 
tive arc” lies on the fringe of the area of heaviest in- 
dustrialization. I refer to the quarter of the country 
east of the Mississippi and north of the Ohio River and 
the Mason-Dixon Line. Smallest in area, this region is 
largest in population and most advanced in industrial 
development. It was this northeastern corner of the 
United States which elected William McKinley in 1896 
and was the bastion of Republican strength for decades 
thereafter. 

Most of the States in the “conservative arc” voted 
for the “radical” William Jennings Bryan in 1896. Some 
of these States were also the scene of “progressive” 
Republican insurgency in the 1920's. What caused the 
apparent reversal in their political form? Partly, I think, 
it was the revolution in farm technology, which has 
created a class of prosperous large farmers. We must 
also remember the traditional “conservative” control of 
the Democratic Party in the South, a dominance which 
was shaken but 
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from Delaware southward to the Gulf of Mexico and 
then northward through the second tier of States west 
of the Mississippi. These States are still predominantly 
agricultural. About half of them are among the States 
where population growth is slowest. Some of them are 
industrializing rather rapidly, but in almost all of them 
organized labor is weak. Of the States which cast five 
or more “conservative” votes in our sample all have 
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East. They now 
feel “conservative” in face of the demands voiced by the 
bulk of the industrialized population. The truth seems 
to be that “conservatism” today represents what is left 
of the agrarianism of Jefferson, Jackson and Bryan, in 
alliance with business interests throughout the country. 
“Liberalism” stands for the interests of the chief bene- 
ficiaries of the New Deal in the industrial areas. 

A geographical breakdown of voting in the House of 
Representatives would show how this clash of interests 
is revealed within each State in the city-rural division. 

Francis P. CANAVAN 
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The Urban Evolution 


David O'Shea 


F WE ARE CONCERNED about our civilization, inevi- 
I tably we must be concerned about our cities. Tra- 
ditionally the city provided the soil in which West- 
ern civilization flowered. Writing, so basic a factor in 
our way of life, appeared with man’s first urban cen- 
ters in Sumer. The alphabet was developed by inhabi- 
tants of the cities of Phoenicia, and the political forms 
we use originated long ago in city states. They came 
to us via Athens and Rome, urban centers synonomous 
with great civilizations. Each was, indeed, a true 
metropolis, a mother city, bearing and sustaining a new 
way of life in the world. 

Seventeenth-century England successfully projected 
the political structure of the city state on to the larger 
canvas of the nation. Since then the latter has assumed 
the major governmental role. However, it is the cities, 
or now, more properly, the urban areas, which continue 
to be the chief wellsprings of our technological civiliza- 
tion. 

Gigantic problems have been posed by the explosive 
growth of these urban areas in recent decades. Wide- 
spread interest centers about three of these. 

First is the growing debate over progressive decay in 
large sectors of the central cities. Urban renewal pro- 
grams are emerging in response to this. Such programs 
wisely call for a three-pronged approach: clearance of 
slum areas for redevelopment, rehabilitation of sound 
but neglected structures and conservation of existing 
buildings which are in good condition. 

Assuming greater proportions, at least in the northern 
industrial centers, is the problem posed by the growth 
of Negro ghettoes. The covert, and sometimes regret- 
tably overt, refusal of white communities to accept 
Negro residents is the root cause of some of the most 
serious social problems in our cities. New York’s lead 
in adopting open occupancy legislation stands as a 
hopeful sign in this wilderness. 

Finally, awareness has grown that something must 
be done to provide adequate administration for the 
burgeoning urban areas. These now extend outward 
far beyond present city boundaries of the main popula- 
tion centers of the nation. Yet administration of these 
areas remains fragmented among literally hundreds of 
governmental units. 

In Chicago, second city of the nation and one of the 
world’s largest metropolitan areas, we have an interest- 
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ing example of the evolution and present status of these 
problems. 

All cities have grown primarily through immigration. 
The rise of most American cities can be separated into 
two stages: the first, from their founding up to the 
Great Depression of the 1930’s; the second, from the 
depression up to the present. During most of the first 
phase, growth came mainly through European immi- 
gration. More recently we witnessed a double popula- 
tion movement. As people flowed into the cities from 
the rural areas, city dwellers began to move in increas- 
ing numbers into the surrounding suburbs. 


THE CASE OF CHICAGO 


Chicago’s growth has been rapid. The original village 
sprang up at the junction of the Chicago River and 
Lake Michigan in the 1830's. By 1840 there were 4,470 
inhabitants living in an area of 10 square miles. The 
city became the focal point for the economic develop- 
ment of the Midwest and its expansion was assured. 

Rapid growth brought problems. It is not the size of 
cities which necessarily causes a breakdown in private 
and public morality, but an excessively rapid rate of 
growth invariably does. Of this Chicago was a victim. 
Collusion between gangsters, gamblers and politicians 
was well established in the 1870's and the pattern has 
persisted from those days. In the 1890's, though by that 
time having more enduring claims to fame, the city 
possessed the largest red-light district in the nation. 

But more to the honor of the city of Louis Sullivan, 
Daniel Burnham and latterly Frank Lloyd Wright, it 
could boast at that time of the Columbian Exposition 
of 1893. This likewise provides an interesting example 
of the influence a city exerts on the culture of the na- 
tion. For better or worse, and some thought the latter, 
this great exhibition did much to convince the business- 
man who dominated the age that Grecian-style archi- 
tecture was the ideal. Neo-Gothic went out and the 
American renaissance style came in to leave its mark on 
railroad terminals, banks and public buildings through- 
out the nation. 

Throughout this era of civic expansion Chicago con- 
tinued to absorb large numbers of immigrants. The 
first of these came from Northwest and Central Europe; 
later arrivals were predominantly from the Southern 
and Eastern lands. Each wave followed the same basic 
pattern of settlement, the immigrants flooding first into 
the oldest wards of the city, close to the central Loop 
area, then making their way gradually out to the 
periphery as they ascended the economic ladder and 
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became assimilated into the American way of life. 
Those were also the days of the great national parishes, 
formerly so characteristic a feature of Catholic urban 
life. Few now remain. 


IMPACT OF THE NEW DEAL 


The second phase of urban expansion began under 
the New Deal and is still in progress. Some figures on 
Chicago’s population growth will illustrate what is hap- 
pening. In 1930 there were 3,376,000 people in the 
city. By 1950 this figure had risen to 3,621,000. This 
represents, strange as it seems on first sight, the smallest 
percentage increase of population in a two-decade 
period since the city was founded. However, beyond 
the city’s boundary, which from a demographic point 
of view remains merely an arbitrary line anyway, we 
fnd that population has jumped forward in the sur- 
rounding metropolitan ring. In the same twenty-year 
period it rose from 1,300,000 to 1,874,000. This gives a 
total 1950 population for the whole area of 5.5 million. 

Behind this mushrooming growth beyond the city 
boundaries lie many factors. Among these are various 
governmental programs and, of course, technology. 

City administration collapsed when the depression 
occurred in the 1930's. Roosevelt’s Administration threw 
out lifebelts to the population in the shape of such pro- 
grams as the Reconstruction Finance Corporation, so- 
cial security, public health services, relief work projects 
and the Federal Housing Administration. 

Relief work programs created many of the new high- 
ways which proved to be one of the major technological 
factors in the outward movement of population. The 
other was the mass produced automobile. Coupled with 
the Federal Housing Administration’s economic assist- 
ance, these factors created a centrifugal force spinning 
thousands of people out across the countryside. 

Until F.H.A. came on the scene, home ownership 
was limited to a minority. Mortgage rates ran to 6 or 7 
per cent and had to be repaid in five years, or re- 
financed. Suburban living was restricted largely to 
upper-income groups. 

F.H.A., designed to pump new life into the construc- 
tion industry, backed private financial institutions to 


~ allow mortgages to the public at interest rates of 4 per 


cent, repayable over 25 years. New homes quickly came 
to line stretches of the new highways. By 1939 the 
growth of metropolitan areas was well under way. 

Parallel with this spectacular growth has been the 
emergence of new problems facing the city and the 
metropolitan area: the spread of blight in the aging 
city; mounting tensions in race relations as the Negro 
population increases; the need of providing adequate 
administration for the whole metropolitan area. 

The extent to which creeping decay threatened 
American cities came to light through the work of the 
National Resources Planning Board, another agency of 
the Roosevelt Administration. This led to a renewed 
concern for city planning. Chicagoans had already been 
stirred by the vision of Daniel Burnham’s plan of 1909. 
But while some steps were taken to beautify the city 
in accordance with this plan, whole areas quickly ran 
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down. The city had been built fast and entire neighbor- 
hoods reached middle age at the same time. 

Some slum clearance, it is true, took place throughout 
the nation as part of the relief work program during 
the depression. However, this proved inadequate in the 
face of the growth of new slum areas. By 1940 repre- 
sentatives of real estate interests proposed that the 
Government put up funds to help private companies 
tackle the problem. Under legislation eventually passed 
to facilitate this scheme for redevelopment, cities, as- 
sisted by Federal and State funds, may purchase run- 
down sections, clear them of all buildings and then sell 
or lease the land to private developers. 

An example of the working of this plan was the 
clearance of the Lake Meadows area of Chicago. The 
land was then sold to a major insurance company. In 
place of 101 acres of badly deteriorated property, there 
stand 1,800 dwelling units in high-rise apartments with 
a modern shopping area. This redevelopment also has 
had significant side effects through interaction with 
local institutions, notably the Illinois Institute of Tech- 
nology and Michael Reese Hospital. Both were involved 
in the scheme from the beginning and now, assured of 
a future in the area, they have expanded and mod- 
ernized their facilities. 

This concept of redevelopment advanced a step fur- 
ther in the Federal Housing Act of 1954. By helping 
communities to help themselves, this act makes possible 
a broad program of urban renewal. Urban renewal 
seeks not only to eliminate slums and blight, but even 
more important, to halt their formation. It utilizes, 
therefore, in addition to slum clearance and redevelop- 
ment, programs for the rehabilitation of sub-standard 
properties where this is feasible. It also provides for 
the conservation of existing units which are up to 
standard. The Federal Government may contribute up 
to two-thirds of the cost of an over-all renewal project. 

Large-scale renewal is costly. The total expenditure 
must be contrasted, however, with the much greater 
cost which total clearance and redevelopment will in- 
volve if cities are allowed to continue along the road 
to decay. One should also keep in mind what slums 
mean in terms of social costs and human degradation. 

On the other side of the scale, one also has to keep 
in mind the problems inherent in the implementation 
of a renewal program. One of the greatest springs from 
the displacement of people by both demolition of 
dwellings and the restoration of overcrowded buildings 
to a lower carrying capacity. In many areas the nature 
of the program means that the majority of those dis- 
placed will be in the lower-income group. Of these a 
high proportion generally prove to be Negroes. In Chi- 
cago a relocation agency has been established to assist 
displaced families and so far a good job has been done. 


CHANGING COMPOSITION 


Negroes have lived many years in the city. They first 
came in large numbers during World War I. When 
European immigration came to a halt in 1914, the man- 
power needs of the area’s industry, expanding rapidly 
under the impetus of war, had to be met from new 
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sources. Employers encouraged Negro workers to come 
up from the South. After the war returning servicemen 
found new competition in the employment market. 
Tensions ran high and finally exploded in the 1919 race 
riot. 

During the boom years of the ‘twenties, industrial 
expansion continued, and so did immigration from the 
South. In many ways the pattern of Negro immigration 
has followed that of the European, with the notable 
difference that assimilation of the Negro remains in- 
complete. The result is that Chicago houses a city with- 
in the city—the Negro ghetto. Within this area the pat- 
tern of settlement follows the classic lines of economic 
gradation. The lowest-income groups live closest to the 
central Loop; the highest dwell on the periphery in so- 
called changing neighborhoods. These are changing 
from white to Negro residents at an average rate of 
two blocks per week. One welcome variation in this 
pattern is that some Negroes of higher income now live 
close to the Loop, in the Lake Meadows area, together 
with whites. 

Elsewhere the situation in Negro housing becomes 
more desperate with the constant expansion of the 
Negro population. In 1950 Negroes in Chicago totaled 
492,285 out of a city population of 3,621,000. This rep- 
resented a 77.2-per-cent increase in Negroes over 1940. 
However, the white population in this period had ac- 
tually decreased by 21.6 per cent and the net gain of 
6.6 per cent in total population was largely due to 
Negro immigration. Since 1950 the double movement 
of Negroes into the city and whites out to the suburbs 
has continued. Between 1950 and 1956 the white popu- 
lation decreased annually by 12,000, while the number 
of non-whites grew each year by 32,000. Of the latter 
18,000 were newcomers, the remainder being children 
born in the city. By 1958 the non-white population in 
Chicago reached 750,000, approximately 20 per cent of 
the total city population. But the amount of living space 
available to Negroes has not kept pace with this growth 
in numbers. 

A comparison of average population density in the 
white and non-white areas of the city reveals that the 
latter is twice the former. Two Negroes in other 
words, must crowd into the space available to one 
white. This tremendous press of people in a confined 
area will continue until] Negroes are accepted in resi- 
dential neighborhoods throughout the city and the 
metropolitan area on the same basis as white people: 
the ability to pay. 

The dimensions of Chicago’s problems cannot be ex- 
pected to diminish. Development of the Cal-Sag harbor 
area to the south of the city, in connection with the St. 
Lawrence Seaway, promises to assure continued eco- 
nomic expansion of the area. This demands more man- 
power. The Chicago Plan Commission estimates that 
growth along these lines will create 35,000 new in- 
dustrial jobs, which will in turn generate 60,000 service 
jobs. The projected population for the Chicago metro- 
politan area in 1980 is 8 million. This means an ex- 
pected increase of 2.5 million over the 1950 figure. 
More important is the estimate that 80 per cent of the 
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increase will take place in the suburban metropolitan 
ring outside the city boundary. 

Expansion of this dimension points up the present 
and future importance of the third problem listed 
above: the provision of planning and administration 
tailored to the needs of the whole metropolitan area, 
According to the U. S. Census Bureau, the Chicago 
metropolitan area covers five Illinois counties and Lake 
County, in Indiana, which includes the steel centers of 
Hammond and Gary. Eventually this urban area will 
extend without interruption along Lake Michigan from 
Milwaukee in Wisconsin to the resort areas of south- 
west Michigan. Continued industrial expansion and 
concomitant population growth bring steadily closer 
the day when a decision must be made to set up ade- 
quate administration for such a metropolitan territory. 

There is one area of the United States where the 
people have faced this problem with a refreshing sense 
of the reality of the situation. In Florida’s Dade County, 
Miami has joined with its 25 suburbs to establish a 
metropolitan administration similar to that of Toronto 
in Canada. Miami can now develop unified plans and 
services over a broad range of municipal activities in- 
cluding water supply, sewage disposal, zoning, housing 
codes and traffic co-ordination. Local communities re- 
tain responsibility for a number of functions, including 
garbage disposal and policing. 


COOPERATIVE ACTION 


So far as Chicago is concerned, the recent establish- 
ment of a North Eastern Illinois Metropolitan Area 
Planning Commission is a step, though no more, in the 
right direction. Encouraging, too, is the recent decision 
of Chicago’s Mayor Richard J. Daley to have the city 
planning department investigate the regional handling 
of such services as transit, drainage, law enforcement, 
fire protection, water supply and air pollution control. 
The mayor's consultant on planning, James C. Downs, 
Jr., speaking of this decision said: “The city casts no 
covetous eyes on the suburbs, but the city recognizes 
that it is the focal point and starting point of many 
services used by the whole area.” 

Only by recognizing the basic functional unity of 
modern metropolitan areas will we avoid passing to the 
next generation an even worse mess of problems than 
that confronting the present. These urban problems 
constitute an important area of concern for those who 
are trying to infuse the values of the City of God into 
the city of men. Winston Churchill once remarked: 
“We make our houses and then our houses make us.” 
He was probably reflecting on the influence which a 
great mansion like his ancestors’ Blenheim Palace has 
on its residents. The same principle applies, however, 
to all aspects of our man-made environment. In this we 
embody our culture: its values, ideals and aspirations. 
Incorporated in our houses, public buildings, parks, 
social institutions, it reacts on each of us. Some cities 
are soul-destroying, others inspiring. All should reflect 
and sustain our faith in the nobility of human beings, 
the humblest of whom is called to share in the life of 
the Creator of the Universe. 
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The Year the War Began 


1914 
By James Cameron. Rinehart. 278p. $3.95 


England in 1914, its calendar out of 
whack but its egregious self-esteem in 
perfect running order, moved into the 
90th century still oblivious to the late- 
ness of the hour. With the air of young 
men about to take part in an especially 
keen fox hunt, the product of Eton’s 
playing fields crossed the Channel in 
the latter part of that year to be herded 
into the cattle run of World War I—a 
slaughterhouse in which nearly a million 
young soldiers, including “other ranks,” 
were destined to die. 

Mr. Cameron’s account of that epoch- 
ending year in England—and in the rest 
of Europe, to a lesser extent—is a superb 
evocation of one of the saddest periods 
in British history, a sadness com- 
pounded of gallantry, innocence, be- 
wilderment and a consuming nostalgia 
for what, it was finally realized, had 
been dead for some time. 

History provides simply a framework 
for Mr. Cameron’s sensitive, impres- 
sionistic picture of Britain as it finds it- 
self drawn into what appeared to be a 
rather ridiculous little war. There had 
been new trouble with the Irish in 1914, 


to be sure, but there was always trouble 
with the Irish and England was enjoy- 
ing itself that spring. The fleet was pay- 
ing a courtesy call upon the Imperial 
German Navy at Kiel and the news that 
one of the Hapsburgs had met an un- 
timely death in an obscure Serbian vil- 
lage could hardly have been expected to 
interrupt the string of parties being ex- 
changed by the two great European 
navies. 

The idea of going to war over a minor 
incident somewhere in  Graustark 
seemed fantastic to most Englishmen, 
but it appealed to a bored minority. 
Germany, fully prepared for total war, 
goaded its Austrian satellite into action 
even though the Serbs had met that 
Government’s severe demands. France 
and Russia abruptly found themselves 
at war defending the most elusive of 
principles and Britain shortly joined 
their side to the bafflement of its public. 

No major country ever entered a war 
so ill-prepared. The British Army was 
a small professional group designed 
solely to cope with the problems of the 
Empire. Those who were veterans were 
veterans of the Boer War; the army 
had fought its last great battle with 
Napoleon at Waterloo. And to add to 


the general quaintness, Asquith selected 
the hero of Khartoum, Lord Kitchener, 
as Minister of War. Landing in France, 
where most of them were to be buried, 
the officers of the B.E.F. were impa- 
tient with delays lest they not get a 
“crack at Jerry” before the French had 
finished him off. 

Students of Colonel Blimpism, or the 
Maginot-line complex, will find a dev- 
astating parallel between 1914 and 
Europe in 1940, As one rereads the 
story of 1914, it seems to be a macabre 
rehearsal for the psychological and mil- 
itary attitudes of 26 years later. The 
German concept of the sweep around 
the Allied left flank is almost identical 
with the tactics of World War II, for 
example, and the bemused retreat of 
the British and French along refugee- 
clogged roads is eerily prophetic. It dif- 
fered, of course, after the great battle 
of the Marne, in which the Allies 
stopped the Germans before Paris. 
Trench warfare took over after that and 
lasted until the end. 

At home, though casualty lists were 
rising in the face of the War Office’s in- 
cessant string of “victories,” the people 
of Britain did not yet seem to realize 
that they were engaged in one of the 
greatest wars of all time. London was 
gay—incredible spy scares and _anti- 
Teutonic witch hunts provided a major 
divertissement. Inveterate British tour- 
ists were still making their regular trips 
to Paris, even though the barbarian 
hordes were virtually at that city’s gates. 
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Toward the end of his book, Mr. 
Cameron describes the first air raid on 
British soil. On Christmas Eve a small 
bomb was thrown over the side of a 
German monoplane to land in the back 
garden of a Mr. Terson of Dover. Mr. 
Terson’s neighbors, many of whom 
might or might not survive the Battle 
of Britain a quarter of a century later, 
entertained themselves by sliding down 
the sides of the bomb crater. 

1914 was a fascinating year. 

RicHARD HENRY LEE 


Saint, Mystic, Poet 


THE LIFE OF ST. JOHN OF 
THE CROSS 
By Crisogono de Jesus. Harper. 400p. $6 


Some of the necessary skills demanded 
by the art of hagiography are a thor- 
ough acquaintance with the source ma- 
terials, a balanced evaluative sense of 
historical criticism and the ability to 
delineate a living personality rather 
than a mere plaster image. If the sub- 
ject is not only a saint but also a mys- 
tic and a poet, further requirements are 
a knowledge of spiritual theology and 
a capacity to appreciate good literature. 

Fortunately, on practically all these 
counts Fr. Criségono qualifies. There 
is no doubt that he knew the sources. 
He not only read the works of the 
great Carmelite reformer 60 times, but 
he seems to have examined every perti- 
nent document available. The amount 
of research indicated by the notes and 
references is prodigious. His sense of 
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balance is apparent also, for while he 
does give a number of instances of 
miracles and wonders worked by St. 
John of the Cross, they are all recounted 
with restraint and moderation. He also 
makes the reader aware of the astonish- 
ing progress this unusual soul made in 
the life of the spirit. It is only in regard 
to the saint’s literary output that the 
treatment seems inadequate. The au- 
thor merely mentions the writings of 
the Spanish Doctor; he makes little or 
no attempt at a critical analysis of any 
kind. 


Fr. Criségono has succeeded, how- 
ever, in depicting a sincere, hum. 
ble, learned, charitable and zealous 
priest, a man who accepted im- 
prisonment, revilement and __perse- 
cution from many, including mem- 
bers of his own order, with the same 
equanimity with which he accepted the 
love, confidence and trust of countless 
nuns, fellow priests, saints and sinners, 
All found in him an almost limitless 
source of guidance and kindness. He 
was admired and respected by the 
mighty St. Teresa of Avila as well as by 
the humble, unknown and obscure men 
and women of his time. His life was 
charity incandescent, his last suffering 
and death a model and an exemplar. 

There are a few minor irritations in 
this otherwise highly commendable 
work, such as occasional lapses into an 
awkward and pedestrian prose that 
from time to time piles needless details 
upon inconsequential trivia. To offset 
these flaws, the physical production of 
the book is a joy to behold. 

All things considered—scholarship, 
style, presentation and appearance-it 
is a pleasure to report that the work is 
worthy both of the man who inspired it 
and the man who lovingly created it. 

CuHar.es E. Diviney 


Picking the Paperbacks 


Tue ScrEwTApeE LETTERS, by C. S. 
Lewis (Macmillan. 160p. 75¢). Wise 
and penetrating, this classic treatment 
of religious experience is at one and 
the same time profound and highly en- 
tertaining. The art of temptation is ex- 
posed in such a witty manner that the 
reader draws spiritual truths from these 
letters that will guide him to a truer 
knowledge of God and self. 


Tue Human Conpition, by Hannah 
Arendt (Doubleday-Anchor Book. 385p. 
$1.45). A brilliant study of the effects of 
the advance of science and technical 
developments on modern man. This dis- 
cussion of labor, work and action is in- 
formed by original and_ philosophical 
insights that point up the highest spir- 
itual activity of man. 


Tue MEaAninc oF MEaninc, by C. K. 
Ogden and I. A. Richards (Harcourt- 
Harvest Book. 8363p. $2.25). This 
famous study of the influence of lan- 
guage upon thought and the science of 
symbolism has had a great importance 
in the developing field of semantics. 
How words work and how they affect 
our feeling of communication has great 
significance for all of us. 
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America’s aims and ideals by the Editor, 
Thurston N. Davis. 


e A Half-Century of Social Action. A sum- 
mary of AMERICA’s social policy by Ben- 
jamin L. Masse. 


Also in this issue 


articles by John LaFarge, 
Harold C. Gardiner and Robert C. Hartnett. 


Enter my subscription to AMERICA at the special 


introductory price of $7.00 for one year. Also, 
send me a free copy of the Anniversary Issue. I 
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READINGS IN Economics, by R. E. Mul- 
cahy, S.J. (Newman. 356p. $2.25). 
Catholic and non-Catholic writers are 
included in this valuable anthology for 
the Catholic student of economics. The 
writers chosen are all concerned with 
the social philosophy of this science 
and the various answers to problems 
represent a wide range of thought with 
full consideration of a moral as well as 
economic point of view. 


MippLeTown, by Robert S. Lynd and 
Helen Merrell Lynd (Harcourt-Harvest 
Book. 550p. $2.25). Although this socio- 
logical study of modern American cul- 
ture was published over thirty years 
ago, it still has great validity for present- 
day social scientists. The affairs of the 
community are presented against a 
background of change that projects the 
future and helps to retain the im- 
portance of this document. 


BuLFINCH’s MytHo.ocy, abridged by 
Edmund Fuller (Dell. 448p. 75¢). “The 
Age of Fable” is only slightly abridged; 
“Age of Chivalry” and the “Legends of 
Charlemagne” retain their central frame 
and substance in this handy little vol- 
ume for the student and general reader 
of the great classical myths. 


History Becins at SuMER, by Sam- 
uel Noah Kramer (Doubleday-Anchor 
Book. 247p. Illus. $1.45). A fascinating 
re-creation of the Sumerian civilization 
of over 4,000 years ago. Tablets found 
in Mesopotamia and deciphered by 
scholars reveal the everyday public and 
private life of one of the world’s oldest 
civilizations. 


THE MEANING OF ART, by Herbert Read 
(Penguin Books. 197p. Illus. $1.25). A 
concise and sensitive survey of the his- 
tory of art from primitive cave drawings 
to Dali. True art is timeless and in order 
to appreciate the many forms it shows, 
a knowledge of the principles animating 
the artist helps us really to “see” beauty. 

HELEN DoLan 





After AMERICA’s editorial dissection of 
Say One for Me (20th Century-Fox) 
last week, it would be superfluous to re- 
view the film. For the sake of argument, 
however, I would like to say that I 
would not have been nearly so hard on 
it. To put it more candidly—in a review 
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THE TEN BEST-SELLING BOOKS FOR JULY 


1. THIS IS YOUR TOMORROW . 
By M. Raymond, O.C.S.O. 





OOK-LOG 


. AND TODAY 


Bruce, $3.95 


2. MY FIRST SEVENTY YEARS By Sister M. Madeleva, C.S.C. 


Macmillan, $3.50 


3. CATHOLIC MARRIAGE MANUAL By George A. Kelly. 


4. LIFE OF CHRIST By Fulton J. Sheen. 


$4.95 
$6.50 


Random House, 
McGraw-Hill, 


5. AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF ST. THERESE OF LISIEUX 


Transl. by Ronald Knox. 


Kenedy, $4.50 


6. ABOVE ALL A SHEPHERD By Ugo Groppi and Julius Lombardi. 


Kenedy, $3.95 


7. THE MIRACLE OF THE MOUNTAIN By Alden Hatch. 


8. THE HIDDEN FACE By Ida Friederike Goerres. 


Hawthorn, $4.95 
$4.95 


Pantheon, 


9. THE SECULAR JOURNAL OF THOMAS MERTON 


By Thomas Merton. 


10. WE HAVE A POPE By Msgr. Albert Giovannetti. 


Farrar, Straus & Cudahy, $3.75 
$2.75 


Newman, 


The stores listed below report their best-selling books during the current month. Popularity 
is estimated both by the frequency with which a book is mentioned and by its relative posi- 
tion in each report. The point system, plus the geographical spread of the stores, gives a 
good view of Catholic reading habits. Appreciation for the service can best be shown by 


patronizing the stores. 


Akron, Frank A. Grismer Co., 272 S. High St. 

Boston, Benziger Bros., Inc., 95 Summer St. 

Boston, Pius XI Cooperative, 185 Devonshire St. 

Cuicaco, The Thomas More Association, 210 W. 
Madison St. 

Cincinnati, Benziger Bros., Inc., 

CINCINNATI, Frederick Pustet Co., 
Fourth St. 

CLEvELAND, Catholic Book Store, 1789 E. 11th St. 

a as William Taylor Son & Co., 630 Euclid 
Ave. 

Cotumsvs, Cathedral Book Shop, 205 E. Broad St, 

Da.ras, The Catholic Book Store, 1513 Elm St. 

Denver, James Clarke Church Goods House, 1633 
Tremont PI. 


429 Main St. 
Inc., 210 E. 


Detroit, E. J. McDevitt Co., 1230 Washington 
Blvd. 
Detroit, Van Antwerp Catholic Library and 


1232 Washington Blvd. 
40 Division 


Pamphlet Shop, 

Granp Rapips, McGough & Son Co., 
Ave., 8. 

HarrissurG, The Catholic Shop, 222 Locust St. 

Hartrorp, Catholic Library of Hartford, 138 
Market St. 

HoLyokeE, a Lending Library and Bookshop, 
94 Suffolk 

Kansas City, a. Catholic Community Bookshop, 
301 East Armour Blvd. 

Los Ancetes, C, F. Horan Co., 

LovIsvILLE, Rogers Church Goods Co., 
St 


120 W. 2nd St. 
129 S. 4th 
MANCHESTER, N. H., Book Bazaar, 410 Chestnut 
MitwavkeE, The Church Mart, 779 N. Water St. 
MINNEAPOLIS, Catholic Gift Shop, 37 South 8th St. 
NASHVILLE, St. Mary’s Book Store, 508 Deaderick 
St 
New Beprorp, Keatings Book House, 562 County 


St. 
New Haven, The Saint Thomas More Gift Shop, 
1102 Chapel St 
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New York, Ave Maria Shop, 11 Barclay St. 

New York, Benziger Bros., Inc., 6-8 Barclay St. 
New York, J. Kenedy & Sons, 12 Barclay St. 
— York, Frederick Pustet Co., Inc., 14 Barclay 


Thomas More Book Stall, 
1216 


St. 
OKLAHOMA we — 
320 N. W. Ss 
OManaA, Midwest Church Goods Co., Inc., 
Farnam St. 

ok "ieaiainae The Peter Reilly Co., 131 N. 13th 
St. 

PittsBurGH, Kirner’s Catholic Book Store, 309 
Market St. 

PorTLAND, ORE., Catholic Book & Church Supply 
Co., 314 S. W. Washington St. 


Ricumonp, Religious Goods Shop, 123 N. 8th St. 


RocueEster, Trant’s, Inc., 96 Clinton Ave., North 
St. Louis, B. Herder Book Co., 15-17 South 
Broadway. 


St. Paut, The E. M. Lohmann Co., 413 Sibley St. 
San Francisco, The O’Connor Co., Inc., 349 Sut- 
ter St. 
ScRANTON, 
ve. 

SeaTTLeE, The Kaufer Co., 1904 Fourth Ave. 

Soutn BeEnp, Aquinas Library and Book Shop, 
Inc., 110 E. La Salle Ave. 

Spokane, De Sales Catholic Book Shop, 
Wall St. 

ToLepo, John A. Reger Catholic Supply House, 
712 Madison Ave. 


Vancouver, B. C. Curley’s Catholic Supplies, 563 
Hamilton St. 

Wasuincrton, D. — 
718 11th St., N. 

WESTMINSTER, Mb., hs Newman Bookshop. 

seats Corcoran’s Church Goods Co., 32 12th 
St. 


Diocesan Guild Studios, 309 Wyoming 


10 S. 


William J. Gallery & Co., 


WinnipEc, MAN., F. J. Tonkin Co., Ltd., 103 


Princess St. 








of the film I wrote elsewhere I was not 
nearly so hard on it. 

This is not to say that I liked the 
picture. I did not. Neither do I mean to 
imply that the editorial was not pro- 
vocative and well-taken. I liked it for 
a number of reasons, including the per- 
sonal one that it furnishes me with au- 
thoritative support for some judgments 
I have made in the past that have gotten 
me into varying amounts of hot water, 
Our point of disagreement lies, I think, 
in the fact that I regard the shortcom- 
ings of the film as relative rather than 
absolute. 

Like most full-time film reviewers, I 
have long since learned to live with the 
unhappy realization that most movies 
not only are not art but are not even 
striving for that end. In fact, an appal- 
ling percentage of them seem to have 
been inspired by H. L. Mencken’s ob- 
servation that “nobody ever went broke 
underestimating the taste of the Amer- 
ican public.” Since this is a basic fact 
of movie-reviewing life, the critic does 
not refer to it any oftener than is ab- 
solutely necessary. The critic is really 
much more interested in singling out 
those qualities in any given film that 
serve to lift it, however slightly, above 
the dead level of mediocrity. 

I am quite willing to admit that Say 
One for Me is sentimental, meretricious 
and in dubious taste. But the same can 
be said, it seems to me, about roughly 
80 per cent of all films. It so happens 
that it can be said about several ambi- 
tious color films now in general release 
which I have not yet reviewed. Most of 
them, incidentally, are doing exception- 
ally well at the box office. 


THIS EARTH IS MINE (Universal) is 
an over-sized soap opera about a three- 
generation dynasty of California vint- 
ners. The professionally competent men 
who made it know perfectly well that 
it is an esthetically inferior film, but 
they have dressed it up with an interest- 
ing and unusual background, some pas- 
sages of perceptive writing and a popu- 
lar “big name” cast (Jean Simmons, 
Rock Hudson, Dorothy McGuire, 
Claude Rains). They are confidently ex- 
pecting the profits to roll in. [L of D: 
A-IIT] 


A HOLE IN THE HEAD (United 
Artists) is a “schmaltzy” drama about 
the devotion between an irresponsible 
widower-father (Frank Sinatra) and his 
long-suffering small son (Eddie 
Hodges). Comedy relief is provided by 
the hero’s insensitive, penny-pinching 
brother (Edward G. Robinson) and 
well-intentioned sister-in-law (Thelma 
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Ritter), romance by nice girl Eleanor 
Parker and sex by Carolyn Jones as a 
disorderly, bongo-drumming screwball. 
The credibility and stature which 
should have been provided by director 
Frank Capra are largely absent. [L of 
D: A-II] 


JOHN PAUL JONES (Warner) is one 
{lm about which I would like to be able 
to say a kind word. It is a lavishly pro- 
duced and apparently serious-minded 
and well-intentioned attempt to honor 
the exploits of a top hero of the Ameri- 
can Navy. Whatever its intention, how- 
ever, the finished product commits the 
cardinal sin of being both tedious and 
lifeless. [L of D: A-I] 


HERCULES (Warner) commits a par- 
ticularly flagrant kind of grand larceny 
against the American public. It is a 
spectacular but peculiarly inept and 
childish Italian film with a comic-book- 
level mythological theme. Equipped 
with dubbed-in English dialog, it has 
been successfully promoted into a “sat- 
uration booking” in the nation’s neigh- 
borhood theatres by means of a million- 
dollar publicity campaign. I might add, 
however, that no one is twisting the 
public’s arm to make them attend. [L of 
D: A-I] 
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THE BIG CIRCUS (Allied Artists), 
naturally enough, is about a big circus. 
Specifically, it is a “corny” melodrama 
about a circus troupe bedeviled by 
financial woes and the evil machinations 
of a rival organization. The fact that 
it is “corny” means, among other things, 
that its outlook on life is false and dis- 
torted. Nevertheless, its circus back- 
ground is first rate and it is the kind of 
film generally regarded as unusually 
suitable for children. [L of D: A-I] 
Morra WALSH 
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O God, since Thou dost display Thy 
power mainly by showing pardon and 
pity, multiply Thy mercy upon us, so 
that hastening on to Thy promises, we 
may gain a share in Thy heavenly 
treasures (Prayer of the Mass for the 
Tenth Sunday after Pentecost). 


The Mass-prayer of this day deserves 
to be one of the best-known and best- 
loved liturgical prayers of Holy Mother 
Church. With profound insight (pro- 
vided, of course, by the Church) we 
say to the most high God: Thou dost 
display Thy power mainly by showing 
pardon and pity. The sharp contrast is 
between power on one side and pardon 
and pity on the other, and the Latin 
word translated as power means, in fact, 
omnipotence. The absolutely unlimited, 
unqualified omnipotence of God our 
Lord shows itself in countless marvelous 
and stupendous ways, but it is best and 
most convincingly seen in God’s pardon 
and pity. How deep and beautiful is 
the wisdom of Holy Mother Church! 
God knows we all need pardon and 
pity. Small wonder we pray: multiply 
Thy mercy upon us. A man looks back 
upon the deeds of his life, and, tough- 
ened as he is by the hard usage of time, 
free as he may be, now, from all illusion, 
he cannot evade the heartstab of regret 
and sorrow and shame. Like “Richard, 
that sweet lovely rose,” he cannot “ravel 
out” his “weav’d-up follies.” And then 
the man looks upon himself as he stands 
in God’s keen sight at this moment— 
the hands so empty even now, the mind 
yet so vagrant and unstable, the heart 
still so unresponsive, unreliable, ungen- 
erous. The merciful years have sped, 
and after so many sacraments and so 
many opportunities and so much pa- 
tient, uncomplaining forgiveness from 
almighty God, here, thus and so, is the 
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JESUIT HOME MISSION. My hope—a 
school to plant the Catholic tradition. 
Small contributions are precious and wel- 
come. Rev. John Risacher, S.J., Holy Cross 
Mission, Durham, North Carolina. 
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University 


Northern Ohio’s largest liberal arts 
college; 3,600 students. Modern sixty- 
acre campus located in residential sub- 
urb of Greater Cleveland. Summer and 
Evening Sessions, as well as Graduate 
Division, open to women. 
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Canisius College (Buffalo) 
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OHIO 
John Carroll University (Cleveland) 
LAS-C-G-Sy-AROTC 
Xavier University (Cincinnati) 
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St. Joseph’s College eras 
AS-IR-Ed-Sc-AFROTC 

University of Sits aeons LAS-G-AROTC 


WASHINGTON 
Gonzaga Uriversity (Spokane) 
LAS-C-Ed-G-L-J-Mu-N-Sy-AROTC 
Seattle University 
LAS-C-Ed-E-G-N-SF-AROTC 


WASHINGTON, D. <. 
Georgetown University 
LAS-C-D-FS-G-L-M-N-Sy-AROTC-AFROTC 


WEST VIRGINIA 
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WISCONSIN 
Marquette University (Milwaukee) ..LAS-AE- 
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Sy-Sp-AROTC-NROTC 
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love I have for Him now in my heart, 
the love that I prove so accurately in 
my daily deeds. 

O God—for what else can I say? 
display Thy power . . . multiply Thy 
mercy upon me. 

A mature man must be a fool if he 
continues to foster illusion. One of the 
illusions is discouragement. After - so 
many efforts made and so much mercy 
received, it comes late in the day to 
grow suddenly weary and now give over 
the struggle to love and serve God our 
Lord in high degree. No! While even 
a glimmer of daylight lingers, let us go 
hastening on to God’s promises, so that 
we may yet gain a share in His heavenly 
treasures. 

It is notable and consoling that Moth- 
er Church speaks often, in her liturgy, 
of the promises of God; we recall them, 
for example, every time we recite the 
Salve Regina. God our Lord is not so 
churlish as to demand all for nothing; 
He is not like Mr. Khrushchev. From 
the very beginning of His self-revelation, 
almighty God entered into a series of 
pacts and pledges with His chosen peo- 
ple, Israel. He freely and generously 
bound Himself. If His people would be 
faithful to Him, He would be most 
faithful to them. I will walk among you, 
and will be your God, and you shall be 
My people. Israel rejected her God (We 
have no king, the chief priests answered, 
except Caesar), and the covenant was 
voided, but through no failure on God’s 
part. One of the most regular epithets 
given to God in Scripture is faithful. 

Christ our Saviour, God’s only-be- 
gotten Son, renewed the covenant of 
God with humanity. Once again God 
freely and generously enters into con- 
tract with man. From this point of view 
alone the parables told by our Lord be- 
come especially significant. The servants 
receive the allotted sum for trading, the 
laborers in the vineyard are paid exact- 
ly, the sumptuous banquet or wedding 
feast is provided, despite all obstacles, 
precisely as promised. God our good 
Lord asks only what is meet and just, 
what is fair and reasonable, what was 
agreed—that we, the party of the sec- 
ond part, discharge our share in the ful- 
fillment of the holy pact between crea- 
ture and Creator. 

It may be readily admitted that the 
implementation of our deal with our 
God requires a certain amount of hon- 
est hustle on our side. Maybe that is 
why wise Mother Church talks to God 
about our hastening on to Thy promises. 
Let us not loiter. It is worth a bit of 
hurry and sweat if only we may gain a 
share in those heavenly treasures. 

VINCENT P. McConrry, S$.J: 
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